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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF MR. BRYAN 

BY SYDNEY BROOKS 



None of President Wilson's Cabinet appointments had 
for Englishmen a greater interest and importance than his 
selection of Mr. W. J. Bryan for the Secretaryship of State. 
The text-book theory is, I believe, that an American Presi- 
dent is free to pick his Cabinet officers as he chooses. But no 
one holding a high elective position is ever really free. 
There are always political debts that have to be paid and 
personal claims that can hardly be resisted. Every British 
Prime Minister who is engaged in the business of Cabinet- 
making, is made to feel the pressure and influence of a cer- 
tain number of honest and titled incompetents who have to 
be included and cannot be got rid of ; and the case, I imagine, 
is not any easier with an American President. To an ob- 
server three thousand miles away it seemed clear from the 
first moment of his nomination that Mr. Bryan would prove 
one of President Wilson's problems. No man could prefer 
so strong a title to recognition. For seventeen years Mr. 
Bryan had been by far the most prominent figure in the 
Democratic ranks. Last summer at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion his intervention largely determined Mr. Wilson's nomi- 
nation. Throughout the campaign he worked for the party 
candidate unsparingly, and having thrice led the Democrats 
to defeat he was clearly entitled to be consoled for their 
triumph as handsomely as possible. The highest office in 
the gift of the President, the office that places its occupant at 
only two removes from the White House itself, was not re- 
garded in England as by any means an excessive or un- 
merited consolation. At the same time one could not quite 
forego the amusing but profitless impertinence of specu- 
lating whether, had the circumstances been different, Mr. 
Bryan is precisely the kind of man whom President Wilson 
would have preferred as his Secretary of State. Frankly, if 
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one may fall back on the terminology of the theologians, Mr. 
Bryan's elevation to the Secretaryship of State struck one 
as a case neither of predestination nor free will but of neces- 
sity. He has suffered much from his contemporaries. A 
man of really dramatic personality he was soundly beaten 
by the abysmally commonplace Mr. McKinley; a few years 
afterward he underwent the galling indignity of being de- 
posed to make room for Justice Parker; later still, Mr. 
Roosevelt, whom Mr. Bryan had largely made possible, re- 
taliated by making Mr. Bryan superfluous; and now Presi- 
dent Wilson by a master-stroke of irony that in any other 
man might almost have raised suspicions of malevolence, 
has given him an office, has placed him where concealment 
is impossible and revelation inevitable, has brought the 
rhetorician to the supremely disquieting test of action and 
administration, and has vested in him the chief direction 
of the foreign affairs of his country. And Mr. Bryan has 
embraced his doom with the same " valor of ignorance " 
with which he espoused Free Silver. " I think," he observed 
a few weeks ago " that President Wilson may be able to do 
things that I could not have done and I know I can help him 
as much as he could over help me." 

Both in its personal and its international aspects the ap- 
pointment is one that may well challenge attention. It marks 
a very definite stage in the development of a highly theatri- 
cal career, and it coincides with, and may do a good deal to 
reinforce, a quite considerable change in the spirit and aims 
of American foreign policy. Every one will watch with in- 
terest to see how Mr. Bryan, who has hitherto been chiefly 
known as a talker, bears his first experience of contact with 
big affairs, and how the advent of a man of his decided views 
and dominating personality will affect the course of Amer- 
ican action in Mexico and South America, in the Philippines 
and the Far East. For Mr. Bryan, say and think what one 
may about him and his manifold limitations, is at least a re- 
markable figure. His career has been so far typical of Amer- 
ica as to be unimaginable outside of it. A man of six and 
thirty, whose active life had been divided between an Illinois 
farm, a law office in Lincoln, Nebraska, and four years in 
Congress, unknown and wholly without distinction, he was 
suddenly raised, by a flashy and opportune speech delivered 
with incomparable art before an overwrought Convention, 
to the leadership of his party. In June, 1896, scarcely any of 
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his countrymen outside his native State had ever heard of 
him; in November, 1896, six millions of them voted for his 
election to the Presidency. Not many of them, as I remem- 
ber, understood or even cared to understand what precisely 
was meant by " Free Silver," " the parity of the metals," 
' ' the ratio of 16 to 1, " and all the nauseating rest of it. But 
they felt vaguely that things were not right, that wealth was 
too powerful, Wall Street too truculent, and Labor over- 
borne and oppressed; and they used Mr. Bryan with his 
youth and fire and eloquence, to register their protest. They 
chose, I think, a fitting instrument. Mr. Bryan's outstand- 
ing, one might even say his solitary, service to his country 
is that he voiced the popular unrest with an effec- 
tiveness that compelled a hearing. That is a much better 
thing to do than to ignore or deride it or to attempt to drive 
it underground, assuming, of course, that the unrest is real 
and justifiable. 

Personally I feel no difficulty about making that assump- 
tion. The discontent in America in 1896, so far as my ob- 
servation went, was both real and dangerous. It had been 
accumulating since the Civil War; it was the obverse side 
of that headlong reckless industrial exploitation that set in 
after the peace. From 1866 to 1896 was the golden age of 
American capitalism. The country grew feverishly; im- 
mense fortunes were amassed; and both commercial and 
political ideals suffered in the process. The Eepublicans 
used their long lease of office to surround themselves with a 
stout hedge of plutocratic interests. They never seemed to 
doubt that America was made for the millionaires and that 
the politicians were their natural allies and henchmen. They 
were as blind to the gathering signs of unrest as the French 
aristocracy before the Eevolution. Trusting to their 
" machine " and relying upon their intimacy with the money 
power, they turned politics into a branch of Wall Street 
finance, and manipulated all fiscal, social, and economic legis- 
lation for the benefit of the big corporations. It was essen- 
tially as a protest against waste, corruption, the organized 
robbery of the tariff, and the conception of government as 
an affair of friends, that Mr. Cleveland was elected. Look- 
ing back, it seems to me that his two terms of office were a 
period of incubation, that the Democratic party had not yet 
" found itself," and that the conservatives who dominated 
its councils had no intention of allowing the measures they 
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had advocated on the stump to be written on the statute- 
book. Several years of bad trade and poor harvests, culmi- 
nating in the crash of 1893, and a succession of labor dis- 
putes, marked with all the peculiar ferocity that Americans 
throw into their attack upon and their defense of Capital, 
conspired to give the Radicals their chance. The mortgaged 
farmers of the West and the hungry dissatisfied artisans of 
the towns were in the mood for almost any solution that 
promised relief. I repeat that so far as a foreign onlooker 
could judge, the deep social and economic unrest in America 
seventeen years ago was both genuine and legitimate. The 
national growth for a generation and more had been lop- 
sided and badly needed rectification. The scale had inclined 
too palpably and unfairly to the side of the Haves and badly 
needed trimming anew. It did not seem to me, as I wandered 
about the country in those years, that the popular discontent 
received from the East either the sympathy or the under- 
standing it deserved. The capitalists regarded it as a 
menace to be crushed. The New York papers for the most 
part rebuked or satirized it. Mr. Bryan at least took it 
seriously. He was in emotional sympathy with it; not by 
reason — reasoning has never been his strong point — but by 
instinct he appreciated its height and depth; and with the 
fervor of his impassioned rhetoric he forced America to 
appreciate it too. 

That, I maintain, was to render a real public service. Mr. 
Bryan was able to render it because of his complete identity 
with the ordinary Western American. He was and is one 
with them in training and thought and instinctive ways of 
looking at things ; he was and is what any one of them might 
be, had they that little extra something — in Mr. Bryan's 
case eloquence and what Americans prize, I think, almost 
too highly in their leaders, ' ' magnetism ' ' — which in a coun- 
try of rather average averages, where nearly all have passed 
through the same educational mill and are on pretty much 
the same intellectual level, is enough to raise even an essen- 
tially commonplace man above his fellows and give him a 
commanding authority. It is, I think, an integral part of 
any ' ' explanation ' ' of Mr. Bryan to bear in mind that while 
the sum total of American intelligence is undoubtedly im- 
pressive, it is more by reason of its quantity than its quality. 
I mean that the educational system of the country has 
rather raised a great and unprecedented number of people 
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to the standard of what we in England should call middle- 
class opinion than raised the standard itself, and that as a 
consequence the operative force of American politics is 
middle-class opinion left pretty much to its own devices and 
not corrected by the best intelligence of the country. And 
middle-class opinion, especially when left to its own devices, 
is a fearsome thing. It marks out the nation over which it 
has gained control as a willing slave of words, a willing 
follower of the fatal short cut, a prey to caprice, unreasoning 
sentiment and the attraction of " panaceas," and stamps 
broadly upon its face the hall-mark of an honestly uncon- 
scious parochialism. Such, to be quite candid, appears to 
me to have been too much its effect in America. I know of 
no country where a prejudice lives so long, where thought is 
at once so active and so shallow and a praiseworthy curiosity 
so little guided by fixed standards, where a craze finds 
readier acceptance, where policies that are opposed to all 
human experience or contradicted by the most elementary 
facts of social or economic conditions stand a better chance 
of captivating the populace, or where men who are funda- 
mentally insignificant attain to such quaintly authoritative 
prestige. Mr. Bryan is the product of this environment and 
eminently qualified to make the most of it. 

It took a long while for Bryanism to make itself under- 
stood. In its essence it was, of course, a social protest. It 
was a sort of Chartist agitation fighting under the banner of 
currency reform. Even in 1896 Free Silver was no more 
than the ornamental buckle on its shoe, bearing somewhat 
the same relation to the true Bryanism that polygamy bears 
to Mormonism. The movement at bottom was a duplication 
under four or five different heads of the eternal struggle for 
the emancipation of Labor and the return to some older, 
more equitable, and usually fabulous democracy. That the 
currency heresies of the Bryanites were really heresies they 
themselves now admit. That they were right in their funda- 
mental attitude toward the far more vital questions of social 
and economic progress few Americans now, I think, would 
be found to dispute. In 1896, however, the national mind 
was beclouded by such puerile generalization as " the East 
stands for gold and honesty, the West for silver and 
knavery." Believing Bryanism to be a gospel of public im- 
morality and spoliation, Americans voted it down. But a 
good deal of water has flowed under the bridge since then. 
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In one way the fortune of events has singularly befriended 
Mr. Bryan. The " revolutionary " of a decade and a half 
ago is perceived to-day to have been merely the pioneer. 
Neither England nor America, I imagine, would care to re- 
peat to day all that they said about the Chicago platform in 
1896. It was a time of hysteria and unreason. As one reads 
it over to-day there is not much smell of gunpowder about 
the document that for months convulsed the world. Its de- 
nunciation of the Trusts, its onslaught, upon " government 
by injunction," its demand for the imposition of an income- 
tax and for the revision of the Tariff, its " attack " upon 
the Courts, have all since then been echoed by Mr. Eoosevelt, 
whose Eadicalism, indeed, at more than one point has gone 
further than Mr. Bryan's ever went, and at all times was 
immeasurably more effective. Most of the proposals that 
were " incendiary and anarchistic " in 1896 are among the 
commonplaces of American politics to-day. Some of them 
have even found their way to the statute-book; and the 
American people, especially in the first eight years of the 
new century, comparing Mr. Bryan's words with Mr. Eoose- 
velt 's deeds, began to perceive that they could not well ap- 
plaud the latter while professing to be horrified by the 
former. The two men, indeed, differing in methods and 
temperament and above all in opportunities, were essen- 
tially at one on the main question. In the America of to-day 
you are either for Privilege or against it. Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Eoosevelt are both against it; and the reflex action of 
Mr. Eoosevelt 's popularity while engaged in carrying out a 
largely Bryanite programme, had the effect of convicting 
Mr. Bryan of no worse crime than that of having been a 
decade or so ahead of his time. It was Mr. Bryan who first 
conveyed the Promethean spark with which President Eoose- 
velt lit so far-shining a blaze, who first opened that cam- 
paign of democracy against plutocracy in which Mr. Eoose- 
velt proved himself a foremost standard-bearer, who first 
blazed the trail for that American Eadicalism along which 
Mr. Eoosevelt marched with such clattering prominence. 
Looking at the vast changes that have overtaken the spirit 
and personnel of American politics in the last seventeen 
years, at the progressive subjugation of the railways and 
the Trusts, at the passing of the income-tax amendment and 
the amendment establishing the popular election of United 
States Senators, at the new prominence that is now given to 
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the " condition of the people " question, at these and many 
other reforms that have almost the sweep of a revolution, 
Mr. Bryan might fairly exclaim, " I am the prophet who 
first smote the rock." Were he to put forward any such 
pretension multitudes of Americans, who twelve or fifteen 
years ago glibly called him an anarchist, would, I believe, 
acknowledge and ratify it. 

And with all this Mr. Bryan in the last few years seems 
to me to have become better as well as more widely known. 
The fanaticism of his earlier days has given place to a 
broad, good-humored charity. He has borne himself under 
the trial of successive defeats with a smiling manfulness. 
Even as late as 1908 his hold on the rank and file of the 
Democratic party was not only unshaken but virtually un- 
challenged. In that fact alone there was the record of an 
achievement without parallel in American politics. Mr. 
Bryan, indeed, has broken many records. He is the only 
American who ever captured the Presidential nomination 
by a single speech. He was the youngest Presidential candi- 
date ever put forward by either of the great national parties. 
He is the only American who has been thrice nominated for 
the Presidency after being twice defeated. With no prestige 
of success to support him, derided by nearly all the men of 
substance in the community, at once the jest and the puzzle 
and the despair of the intellectuals, he was nevertheless, and 
as recently as five years ago, not only the leader of his party 
but its despot. In any country that would be a phenomenon 
sufficiently remarkable. In America where popular favor is 
inordinately fickle and the habit of placing a man on a 
pedestal at one moment and under it the next is almost 
second nature, it is not less than amazing. Nor has it 
affected the Democratic Party alone. Among all classes and 
all parties there has grown up a feeling toward Mr. Bryan 
which, in its kindliness and its desire to be just, amounts, for 
those who remember the passion and dementia of 1896, to a 
veritable revolution. His bitterest opponents to-day would 
not deny that he believes all he says, though they might add 
that the more wrong-headed it is the more ardently he be- 
lieves it. There is a pretty well universal acknowledgment 
that he is no self-seeker, that his politics spring from his con- 
victions, and that lie fights for them with unimpeachable 
dignity and fairness. Against his private life and his per- 
sonal character there has never been the smallest whisper 
vol. oxcvm. — no. 692 3 
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of accusation that was worth a moment's attention. He is 
a thoroughly good man and much too elementary to be either 
cynical or sophisticated. His rhetoric moves on a. high plane, 
if not of practicality, and statesmanship, at least of idealism. 
No one, not even Mr. Roosevelt, has dispensed the sonorous 
platitudes that Americans love more lavishly than he. His 
oratory is not of a kind that we should stomach in England, 
but it is at all events more finished than it was and not less 
facile. Moreover, Mr. Bryan has made the most of his 
chances. He has capitalized his political prominence and 
built up a respectable fortune by hard work as a lecturer and 
journalist. His weekly paper, The Commoner, was reputed 
at one time to have a circulation of over 200,000, and would, 
perhaps, have been an extremely profitable property but for 
Mr. Bryan's honorable scrupulosity in the matter of adver- 
tisements. It is, however, his lecturing tours that have 
chiefly kept him in the public eye. He has developed of 
recent years a strong inclination for religious subjects, and 
I find it easy to believe that the business of expounding 
Christianity in a simple, old-fashioned, utterly unscientific 
and unenlightened way is really more congenial to him than 
political or economic discussion. The pulpit, the Sunday- 
school, the Y. M. C. A., and the innumerable semi-social, 
semi-religious societies that seem to find their predestined 
home in the United States, have occupied him during the past, 
decade even more than the party platform. No man living 
has ever addressed such vast or such varied audiences. I 
suppose there is hardly a county in the whole Union in which 
he has not spoken ; and among those who, like himself, are 
better at feeling than at thinking, he always makes a good 
impression. His two trips abroad were followed by his 
countrymen with an affectionate interest; and the attention 
shown him by the rulers and statesmen of Asia and Europe, 
to whom he was a decidedly novel experience, gratified their 
national pride. Hearty, affable, sincere, a genuine democrat, 
deeply religious, of an ardent and aspiring temperament, and 
not offensively vain, I do not wonder at his immense popu- 
larity. Put Gladstone's or O'Connell's tongue into the head 
of the average Sunday-school teacher, and you not only get 
Mr. Bryan, but you get a mixture that always and every- 
where appeals to the taste of the masses. 

But more than this is needed to make a man a statesman. 
Mr. Bryan has proved himself, and for that I honor him, an 
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effective voice of protest against social and economic in- 
equalities and injustices. But has he proved himself any- 
thing more? He can at times diagnose general conditions 
with a rough-and-ready accuracy that is due to the keenness 
of his sympathies and not to the keenness of his perceptions. 
He has stirred up many questions, but he has never yet 
found the right, or anything approaching the right, answer 
to any of them. He has sensitiveness, a generous heart, a 
great fund of idealism, and a creed that looks kindly on the 
under dog. But balance, knowledge, perspective, a sense of 
the feasible, a distrust of empiricism — in all these qualities 
which are the very stuff of statesmanship flattery itself would 
have to admit his deficiency. He belongs to the type of men 
whom Nature in her perversity has framed to ruin countries 
from the best of motives and with the highest intentions. 
He is a stimulating and even now and then a captivating 
orator and the sheer sincerity of the man always holds his 
audience. But did any one ever try and read his speeches in 
cold print without being half ashamed to think that they 
could even for a moment have been imposed upon and carried 
away by so much half-baked and erratic speciousness I Mr. 
Bryan would have cut an imposing figure, would have been 
a man of real power, in the French Revolution when rhetoric, 
shallow metaphysics, and an ardent temperament were sup- 
posed to qualify a man for the business of government. But 
in such a land as the United States and at such a time as the 
present his ineradicable defect as a would-be statesman 
comes in to vitiate all he says and does — the defect of a flat 
inability to rise above the most elementary level of reflec- 
tion, insight, and comprehension. I must have read thou- 
sands of his speeches and articles, but I cannot recall that he 
has ever suggested a single practical remedy for anything; 
and I know that he has suggested scores of remedies that 
would have aggravated the very disease they professed to 
cure. Recall the prescriptions he has written out for the ail- 
ments of the body politic — in the whole range of political 
quackery I know of nothing even to compare with them. He 
began by advocating the monstrous, the almost incredible, 
device of Free Silver. In 1900 he was opposing " Imperial- 
ism " for reasons that have been proved by experience to 
be destitute of even the remotest connection with realities, 
one of his great arguments against it being that it would give 
birth to a " militarism " which would be used for the further 
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oppression of the American working-man. Besides this Mr. 
Bryan has declared himself in favor of a law prohibiting 
any corporation from doing business outside its own State 
without permission from Federal authority. He has not only 
advocated the annihilation of the Trusts, but has proposed a 
Constitutional amendment to that end. He has come out at 
various times in favor of abolishing the Presidential veto 
powers and of electing Federal judges by popular vote for 
short terms. He has advised the introduction into national 
politics of the initiative and the referendum. He has advo- 
cated the Federal ownership of the trunk railways and State 
ownership of the State lines. In 1908 he was pledged to one 
measure that would have given a Government guarantee to 
bank deposits, to another that would prevent a man from 
holding directorship in competing companies, to a third for- 
bidding a corporation from doing more than fifty per cent, of 
its own kind of business, to a fourth compelling any and 
every concern to sell its goods at a uniform price throughout 
the continent, and to a fifth licensing such corporations as 
did as much as twenty-five per cent, of the total of their 
particular trade. 

It was after revolving these and similar flights of Mr. 
Bryan's statesmanship that a fellow-countryman described 
him as " the greatest American since Barnum." I have 
never reconciled myself to the justice of that criticism. His 
simplicity and sincerity ought alone to protect Mr. Bryan 
from any such innuendoes. I believe the publicists who 
labeled him " the Peter Pan of American politics " came 
nearer the mark. Mr. Bryan has never really grown up. 
He is to-day essentially what he was when he burst upon the 
Chicago Convention. I used a few years ago to hear people 
talking of " the new Bryan." There was not, nor is there, 
nor can there be a new Bryan. There is a new America, 
which is a very different thing. But Mr. Bryan himself is un- 
changeable. With many arts and accomplishments, he seems 
to lack the faculty of development. In the course of the past 
decade and a half he has amassed an enormous number of ex- 
periences, but no experience. He has honestly tried to im- 
prove his mind; he has traveled all round the world in an 
effort to see and weigh things for himself. But the experi- 
ment did not prove other than a barren one. How could it? 
Travel is pre-eminently one of those exercises of which the 
intellectual profits are directly proportioned to the intellect- 
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ual capital sunk in it. You get from it what you bring to it. 
Mr. Bryan went abroad as the average Western American, 
with all the ingenuousness of mind and nature that belongs 
to the title. As a Western American he returned, having seen 
everything and understood nothing; and a Western Amer- 
ican he remains, undiluted and unbroadened, with the same 
facile command of sloppy metaphysics, the same untutored 
artlessness of attitude and outlook. To Englishmen, in par- 
ticular, his position in American politics has long been an 
insoluble puzzle. They have altogether failed to detect in 
him the smallest evidence of a gift for administration or of 
that power of sober, common-sense judgment which is the 
first of all executive qualities. Impulsive and empirical, they 
have never been able to understand his hold over his own 
countrymen. All the Englishmen whom he encountered dur- 
ing his visits abroad were at one in pronouncing him a shal- 
low and vapid thinker, incapable of seeing deeply into any- 
thing. The Sunday-school air which he carried about with 
him, and the Sunday-school point of view which seemed to 
color all his opinions, left his acquaintances in England 
gasping. They liked him personally ; they felt the appeal of 
his eloquence and of his frank and friendly nature ; but they 
placed him as the last kind of man that Englishmen would 
ever think of electing to public office ; and they were not in 
the least surprised when Americans in 1908 reached for the 
third time the same conclusion. The man of instantaneous 
and annihilating remedies, the man who is convinced that he 
can make a new heaven and a new earth every session, is the 
man of all men whom we in England have learned most to 
distrust; and it completely bewilders us to explain the influ- 
ence he so often wields in America. It was not at all that the 
Englishmen who met Mr. Bryan were swayed in their judg- 
ment of him by the memory of his Free Silver campaign, and 
his efforts to run the Filipinos and the Boers in harness, and 
the vapid nonsense he talked and wrote about British rule in 
India. What determined their estimate of him was the dis- 
covery that he lacked almost all the gifts and qualities that 
go to form the political instinct. How exhaustively he lacks 
them was shown on one occasion in a very striking fashion. 
I dare say many Americans will recall with pleasure a book, 
published some twelve years ago, that purported to be the 
comments of a Chinese official on Western civilization. Even 
to those who had never been to China, it was self-evident 
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on the face of it that no Chinaman was its author. But Mr. 
Bryan not only went to China and traveled through it, but 
came back without the least suspicion that the volume was 
not what it pretended to be. He actually sat down and wrote 
an answer to it — and an incredibly thin and vacuous answer 
it was — solemnly defending Western life, polity, and religion 
against the strictures of this impudent Oriental. Nothing 
could have marked Mr. Bryan's intellectual equipment with 
more precision. It revealed, as indeed did all the letters he 
wrote on his travels, his prime and impregnable defect, his 
inability to think and to comprehend. 

It was, therefore, with the feeling that there would prob- 
ably before long be something to talk about, that Englishmen 
heard the news of Mr. Bryan's selection for the Secretary- 
ship of State. They have not been disappointed. Before he 
had been in office two months Mr. Bryan had outlined a plan 
for insuring international peace. That was very much what 
every one expected he would do ; and whatever the fate of his 
proposal it is clear that the United States has put forward 
in him a stalwart and well-meaning champion of conciliation 
as against force in the intercourse of nations; a man who 
means, if he can, to revive the GHadstonian tradition of re- 
garding international problems first of all from the stand- 
point of morality and ethics; one who is passionately con- 
vinced that statesmanship to-day has no higher mission than 
to enlarge the boundaries of national self-realization, to 
search for a way out of the hideous tangle of armaments, 
and to foster the many influences that are gradually com- 
bining in a world-wide crusade against war. That is a fine 
ambition though it may permissibly be doubted whether 
the United States, with her happy remoteness from the sharp 
contentions of Europe, is the country or whether Mr. Bryan 
is the man to help on its realization in any tangible fashion. 
However that may be, the application of the ideals which 
Mr. Bryan has repeatedly avowed to the specific problems 
that confront the American Secretary of State at this 
moment is bound to be followed by foreign onlookers with 
interest and may have some considerable consequences. 
One's instinct is to think that so long as Mr. Bryan retains 
his present office there will be little talk of American inter- 
vention in Mexico ; that the American protectorate over Cuba 
will be lightly exercised; that steps of some sort will be 
taken to procure or to promise self-government for the Fili- 
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pinos under an international guarantee of neutrality; that 
the " dollar diplomacy " associated with the recent Repub- 
lican regime will be abandoned; that the Monroe Doctrine 
will be again restricted to a purely passive and defensive 
role; that the United States will gradually withdraw from 
politico-commercial " adventures " in the Far East; and 
that the spurt in European armaments will not be allowed 
to influence American preparations for defense. On these 
high matters, it is true, Mr. Bryan's is not the only, or even 
necessarily the deciding, voice. But his influence in shaping 
American policy will be very great, and the conflict which is 
almost certain to ensue between his instincts and preposses- 
sions on the one side and the facts and necessities of the 
situations that will face him on the other ought to add an 
interesting chapter to the psychology of politics. 

Sydney Brooks. 



